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The Seasons. 


WINTER. 


Winter is a noisy, blustering, bustling 
season, though in general he keeps him- 
self cool. Even as early as November 
he seems already impatient to begin his 
tway. If you leave a door ajar, he 
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slams it wide open and comes puffing 
in, and blows the newspaper into the 
fire, oversets the pS, and cuts 
sundry other capers of the sort. He 
takes advantage of every still night to 
steal into the garden and pinch off the 
heads of the flowers. He mounts every 
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olack cloud, and from it sends down a 
flurry of sleet, hail or snow. In De- 
cember he clutches the reins of govern- 
ment, and in a few days, 





congeals every brook, 
That murmured so lately with glee, 
And places a snowy peruke 
On the head of each baldpated tree ; 
* * * * * * 


Ana a black wreck of clouds is seen to fly 
{n broken shatters through the frighted sky. 


SPRING. 


Though winter seems impatient to 
begin his work, he is as loath to quit it. 
In March it is time for him to depart, 
but he may be compared to a crocodile, 
who, having paid you a visit and staid 
as long as he ought, pretends to go 
away: but while he puts his head and 
body out of doors, leaves his huge tail 
writhing, bending and brandishing be- 
hind. Thus, during March, winter's 
tail is left to annoy us with squalls, 
gusts, tempests, rain, hail, snow. ‘There 
often seems to be a strife between the 
seasons, spring and winter alternately 
getting the ascendency. But, after 
a while the latter finds his icicles melting 
away, and to avoid being reduced to a 
stream of water, he slowly retreats, first 
to New England, lingering along the 
Green Mountains, till, pursued by the 
Genius of flowers, he goes across Hud- 
son’s Bay and hides himself behind the 
hills of Greenland, or creeps like a 
woodchuck, into Symmes’s Hole, till he 
can venture out again with safety. 

One of the first and most delightful 
signs of spring is the return of the birds. 
The gentle bluebird comes first, with 
her liquid notes, chanting at early morn 
the glad tidings of the departure of win- 
ter. Then comes the robin, full of busi- 
ness; then the sparrow and the wren; 
then the woodpecker is heard drumming 
in the wood; and then the pigeons are 


seen shooting swiftly by in thousands 
and then the wild geese, 


lone wandering but nct lost, 


high in the air, night and day, are heard 
and seen in their long journey to the 
lakes. Spring, indeed, is so full of 
pleasant things, that we are well paid 
for the wearisomeness of winter by its 
return. 


SUMMER. 


May glides gently into June, which 
is the most beautiful of all the months— 


In fullest bloom the damask rose is seen, 
Carnations boast their variegated dye ; 
The fields of corn display a vivid green, 
And cherries with the crimson orient vie ; 
The hop in blossom climbs the lofty pole, 
Nor dreads the lightning, though the thunders 
roll. 


The vegetable world is all alive; 
Green grows the gooseberry on its bush o/ 
thorn. 
The infant bees now swarm about the hive, 
And the sweet bean perfumes the lap of morn 
Millions of embryos take the wing to fly ; 
The young inherit, and the old ones die. 


AUTUMN. 


I have heard a person, who had trav. 
elled in different countries, say, that he 
would like to spend the spring in Italy, 
the summer in England, the winter ir 
the island of Cuba, and the autumn in 
the United States. Itis a season “ when 
the moon stays longest for the hunter ;” 
when 


The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe ' 
And busy squirrel hoards his winter store ; 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright blue sky above him, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest's pride, 

Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 
‘ What is there saddening in the autumn leaves?’ 


In many minds, however, this season 
is associated with melancholy images, 
but they are such as bring pleasure, 
rather than pain. Who that has read 
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the following lines, descriptive of the 
close of autumn, has not felt their sooth- 
ing influence ? 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked wocds and mea- 
dows brown and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the with- 
ered leaves lie dead, 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the 
rabbit’s tread,-—— 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from 
the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through 
all the gloomy day. 


Where are the. flowers, the fair young flowers, 
that lately sprung and stood, 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 
sisterhood ? 
Alas! they all are in their graves—the gen- 
tle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair 
and good of ours ; 
The rain is falling where they lie—but the cold 
November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely 
ones again. 


IME REVOLUTIONS OF $HE EARTH. 


Thus I have given you a somewhat 
poetical view of the four seasons; and 
by what contrivance do you imagine 
that so much beauty, comfort and happi- 
ness are brought about? It is by mech- 
anism, more ingenious, more wonderful 
than all the contrivances of man. I 
will try to make you understand this. 

Let it be remembered that the sun is 
firmly stationed in the centre of a vast 
circle, called the earth’s orbit. The 
earth continues to whirl along in this 
orbit, going entirely round the sun once 
every year. It is kept in motion very 
much as a boy whirls an apple tied to a 
string around his head; as the apple 
cannot fly away from the boy on account 
of the string, so the earth cannot fly 
away from the sun on account of the 
attraction between the two, which ope- 


rates as a string to tie the earth to the 
sun and keep it in its orbit. 

Well; now imagine the earth moving 
around the sun once every year. But 
you must recollect that the earth is also 
whirling round every twenty-four hours 
upon its own axis, and this axis runs 
north and south. One end of the axis 
is called the north pole, and points 
always to the north ; i. other is called 
the south pole, and always points to the 
south. But it so happens, that at one 
time, this axis inclines more to the sun 
than it does at another. When the 
north pole is inclined towards the sun, 
the rays will fall more directly on the 
northern portions of the earth. This 
will cause summer at the forth and 
Winter at the south. And when the 
south pole is inclined towards the sun, 
it is summer at the south, and winter at 
the north. 

Thus you see the rotation of the sun 
on its own axis every twenty-four hours 
produces day and night; and the annual 
movement of the earth around the sun, 
with the different inclinations of its axis 
to the sun, produces the wonderful 
changes of the seasons, which we have 
noticed. 





ALEXANDER AND HIS Motner.—Olym- 
pias, the mother of Alexander, was of so 
very unhappy a disposition, that he could 
not employ her in any of the affairs of 
government. She, however, narrowly 
inspected the conduct ef others, and 
made many complaints to her son, which 
he always bore with patience. Antipa- 
ter, Alexander’s deputy in Europe, once 
wrote a long letter to him, while he was 
in Asia, complaining of her conduct; to 
whom Alexander returned this answer; 
“ Knowest thou not that one tear of m 
mother’s will blot out a thousand ‘ac 
letters ?” 
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Constantinople. 


Tuts city, the capital of the Turkish 
empire, is situated on the Bosphorus, a 
narrow channel which connects. the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora. 
It was ancieutly called Byzantium, but 
Constantine built it anew, and made it 
the seat of the Roman empire, in the 
year 328. From him it derived its 
name. 

it fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1458, and has since been their metropo- 





lis. The harbor is one of the finest m 
the world, and is capable of holding 1200 
ships. On account of its curving shape 
and the rich cargoes in the ships there, 
this harbor is called the Golden Horn. 
As you approach Constantinople, it ts 
extremely beautiful, but when you enter 
it, you find the streets dark, narrow and 
gloomy. Every Turkish house is a 
kind of prison, so arranged as to. keep 
the women in a state of jealous confine- 
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ment. The men generally live in the 
front part, they being the jailers of the 
nouses. ‘There are no windows looking 
into the streets. 

It is impossible to conceive of a greater 
eentrast than is presented by the streets 
of Constantinople in comparison with a 


European or American city. In the” 


latter, all is life and bustle; the shops 
are furnished with rich goods, and mul- 
titudes of people, men and women, are 
passing to and fro. Vehicles of various 
kinds are also moving in all directions. 
In Constantinople it is quite otherwise. 
The houses, as we have said, are dark 
and gloomy ; the streets are m istly un- 
paved; few women are seen, and no 
vehicles. save now and then a miserable 
art drawn by oxen. 

There are about 300 mosques in the 
city, 500 fountains, and 35 public libra- 
ries. The seraglio, or sultan’s palace, is 
a city of itself. The harein, containing 
the 500 wives of the sultan, is fitted up 
with the most gorgeous magnificence. 

The Turks spend a great part of their 
time in smoking at the public coffee 
‘Youses. Here they seem to dream away 
their time in easy indolence. A modern 
traveller furnishes us with the following 
picturesque description. 

“Having just landed at Constantino- 
ple, and being totally unacquainted with 
the Turkish language, we entered the 
first café we encountered, with our in- 
terpreter. ‘Twovenerable-looking Turks 
were squatted on a sofa, smoking their 
long pipes, and exchangirg, from time to 
lime, words uttered with the greatest 
solemnity. The nobleness of their ap- 
pearance and gravity of their deport- 
ment immediately attracted our atten- 
tion; and our curiosity was so excited, 
that we asked our interpreter to tell us 
what was the subject of their conversa- 
tion. He laughed at our request, but, 
after being several times pressed, said, 
cmilingly, 
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“ Well, well! I will give you a literal 
translation of their conversation. The 
older ‘Turk, with the green turban, is an 
emir, that is to Say, a relation of the 
prophet; and the one Opposite you is 
one of the magistracy. 

“Effendi,” said the emir, “fish has 
been very dear for several days.” 

“You are right,” replied the magis- 
trate. 

“Effendi,” said the relation of the 
prophet, “ why has the fish been so dear 
lately i 

“T don’t know exactly ; perhaps the 
weather has been unfavorable.” 

“Would you believe that I paid six 
piastres for a fish, which I could have 
purchased the day before for one.” 

“And I, alas! gave seven.” 

The rest of the dialogue was of a sim- 
ilar nature. 

Before we left Constantinople we had 
every reason to believe that our inter- 
preter had given us a literal translation 
although it astonished us at the time.” 

Wonperrut Sacacity.—One day last 
week, when the crowd of fashionables 
was greatest at the Union street exhibi- 
tion, a beautiful girl, who had fed the 
elephant with sundry cakes and apples, 
in taking an apple from her bag drew 
out her ivory card case, which fell un- 
observed in the saw-dust of the ring. 
At the close of the ring-performances, 
the crowd opened to let the elephant 
pass to his recess, but instead of proceed- 
ing, as usual, he turned aside and thrust 
his trunk in the midst of a group of 
ladies and gentlemen, who, as might be 
expected, were so much alarmed that 
they scattered in every direction. The 
keeper at this moment discovered that 
the animal had somethmmg in his trunk, 
Upon examination he found it to be the 
yoang lady’s card case, which the ele- 
phant had picked up, and was only 
seeking out the fair owner. —N. Y. paper. 
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Tsze Pun Yu! 


Tus is the title of a Chinese collection 
of tales, romances, fables, &c., a kind 
of publication in which Chinese litera- 
ture abounds. In the work mentioned 
above, there are no less than seven 
hundred tales, the titles of some of them 
being, “ Ghost of a Fortune Teller,” “A 
Stolen Thunderbolt,” “The Literary Fox 
advising Men to become Fairies,” “Elves 
begging Fish,” “ The Man with three 
Heads,” “The Devil turned Match- 
maker,’ “A Pig acting the Priest of 
Taou,” “ The Enchanted Tower,” “ The 
Ass of a Mohamedan Lady,” “A Demon 
bearing Children,” “ Vulcan’s Toys,” &c. 

The following are translations from 
this work, made by a youth at Canton, 
who was studying the Chinese language: 
they will afford a specimen of a Chinese 
book of “ Small Talk.” 


The Sagacious Pig.—-In the district 


. of Suhchow, in Keanguan, a man was 


murdered, and his body thrown into a 
well. One of the officers having long 
sought in vain for the murderer, was 
riding by the well one day, when the pig 
came before his horse, and set up a most 
bitter cry. 

His attendants not being able to drive 
the pig away, the officer said to them, 
What does the pig want?) Whereupon 
the pig kneeled before him, and made 
the kow-tow. The officer then bid his 
attendants to follow the pig, which im- 
mediately rose up, and led them to a 
house, and entering the door, crawled 
under a bed and began rooting up the 
ground, and continued doing so until he 
had uncovered a bloody knife. The 
attendants immediately seized the master 
of the house, who, on examination, proved 
to be the murderer. 

The villagers, having deliberated on 
the case, took the pig and supported him 
in one of the temples of Budha ; visitors 
came frequently to see him, and gave 
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money for his support, saying, “ Such g 
sagacious pig deserves to be rewarded.” 
After more than ten years, he died, and 
the priests of the temple, having procured 
for him a coffin, buried him with due 
formality. 

The Enchanted Box.—On the banks 
of the lake Kanning, in the province of 
Yunnan, some husbandmen, while dig. 
ging up the ground, discovered a small 
iron box, on which characters were writ- 
ten in the ancient form (used in the time 
of the Handynasty.) The husbandmen 
did not understand this writing, but the 
characters by the side of it were intelli- 
gible, and were as follows: “ Given bya 
fairy, in the first year of Cheching.” ; 

The hasbandmen, not knowing what 
the box was, broke it open, when they 
found a small worm, about an inch in 
length, apparently dead. The boys, 
collecting, threw water on it. The 
worm then began to stretch itself, until 
it became quite long, and then it darted 
into the air. A hurricane soon came 
on; the rain fell in torrents ; the heavens 
and earth seemed enveloped in_ black 
clouds ; in the midst of which appeared a 
horned monster, fighting with two yellow 
dragons. Hail mingled with dew de- 
scended ; and the houses and all property 
of the husbandmen were destroyed! 

The Black Pillar.—Once, in the dis- 
trict Shaouhing, there lived a man whose 
name was Yen, who was married into 
the family of Wang, and was taken home 
by his father-in-law, who had _ no son of 
his own. After the ceremony, Yen 
returned to visit his family. His wife 
having been suddenly taken ill, after his 
departure, a messenger was sent by his 
father-in-law to inform him of it. Yen 
immediately left his father’s honse, al: 
though it was in the middle of the night. 

By the light of a candle, he was pro- 
ceeding along the road, when a olack 
cloud, resembling the pillar of a temple, 
descended between him and a candle. 
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If he moved a candle to the east, the 
pillar also moved to the east; if he 
moved the candle westward, the pillar 
moved with it, as if trying to obstruct 
the way, and not to permit him to 
proceed. 

Yen, being very much frightened, 
entered the house of a friend, and having 
procured a servant and another candle, 
proceeded, and the black pillar gradually 
disappeared, while he hastened to his 
wife’s house. On entering, his father-in- 
law met him, and said, “ You arrived a 
long time ago,—where have you come 
from now ?” 

Yen replied, “ Most certainly I have 
not been in before!” Yen and the whole 
family fled in astonishment to his wife’s 
room, where they found a man seated 
on her bed, holding her hand. As he 
proceeded to his wife’s side, the stranger 
disappeared, and his “7 soon expired. 

Fidelity of Cats—In Heangning, 
there lived a lad, whose surname was 
Wang. His father had an old servant, 
upwards of seventy years old, who, being 
extremely fond of cats, kept thirteen in 
her house, and loved and cherished them 
like children. Each one had a nickname, 
and came immediately at her call. In 
the reign of Keénlung, this old woman 
died. The poor cats gathered round her 

soffin, crying bitterly, and refused fish, 
tice, and every kind of food; and after 
three days, they all died! 7 


So much for Chinese Romance. 





LancuaGe or Antmats.—The acute- 
ness of the sheep’s ear surpasses all 
things in nature that I know of. An 
ewe will distinguish her own lamb’s 
bleat among a thousand all bleating at 
the same time, and making a noise a 
thousand t.mes louder than the singing 
of psalms at a Cameronian sacrament in 
the fields, where thousands are congre- 
gated—and that is no joke either. 


Besides, the distinguishment of voice i: 

errs reciprocal between the ewe ance 

amb, who amid the deafening soun¢ 

run to meet one another. There are few 

things have ever amused me more than 

a sheep-shearing, and then the sport 
continues the whole day. We put the 
flock into the fold, send out all the lambs 
to the hill, and then send the ewes to 
them as they are shorn. The moment 
that a lamb hears its dam’s voice, it 
rushes from the crowd to meet her; but 
instead of finding the rough, well-clad, 
comfortable mamma, which it left an 
hour or a few hours ago, it meets a poor, 
naked, shivering—a most deplorable- 
looking creature. It wheels about, and 
uttering a loud, tremulous bleat of de- 
spair, flies from the frightful vision. 
The mother’s voice arrests its flight—it 
returns—flies, and returns again, gener- 
ally for ten or a dozen times, before the 
reconciliation is fairly made up.—Jamés 
Hogg. 


Ficuting Cricxets.—In China the 
people take as much pleasure in cricket 
fights as the Spaniards do in bull fights. 
Two crickets are pitted against each 
other, and crowds of people gather round 
to witness the combat. The insects rush 
at each other with great fury, and the 
spectators, high and low, rich and poor, 
seem to experience the most lively sen- 
sations of delight. 





Lyinc.—This is more common than 
some people suppose. A man who con- 
tracts a debt without a good prospect of 
paying it when due, is a liar. A man 
who gives his vote to serve a party, or to 
serve another person in disregard of 
public good, is a liar. A mercenary 
suitor for a lady’s hand, is a liar. An 
editor, who seeks in any way to make 
a false impression, is a liar of a thousane 
tongues. 
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Signs of the Zodiae. 


In a former number of the Museum, I have told you about the Zodiac, but as I wish to make 
ou remember all about it, I will just give you Mr. Cruickshanks’ notions on the subject 
[e is a merry fellow in London, and thus he draws the twelve signs, in his sportive humor :— 





Aries the Ram, is a man Taurus the Bull, is a fat Gemini the Twins, are the 
ramming down John Bull, reading famous Siamese 
a gun. a@ paper. twins, 





Cancer the Crab, is a boy Leo, is a Pope who lived Virgo the Virgin, is a single 
with a crab biting in Italy, by that woman feeding a 
his toe. name. parrot. 








Libra the Scales, is an old Scorpio the Scorpion, is a Sagittarius the Archer, 1s 
woman weighing fierce woman beating a fat Miss shooting 
fish. * her husband. at a target. 





Oapricornus the Goat, isa Aquarius the Water-bearer, Piscee the Fish, is two fish 


merry boy mounted is a boatman ona dealers blowing tneir 
on a goat. river. horns. 
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INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
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Invention of Printing, 


Tue art of writing is one of great 
antiquity. At first, it consisted of what 
are called hweroglyphics—which are pic- 
tures of objects, or signs and symbols of 
objects, or figures, expressing words to 
the ear. The ancient Egyptians, the 
Chinese, and the Mexican Indians, all 
appear to have hit upon this hieroglyph- 
ical mude of writing. 

The invention of letters, for spelling 
words, was of later date ; and the writing 
of them was later still. The first wri- 
ting was probably upon stone, and was 
used, doubtless, to record great events 


upon national monuments, as pyramids, 
obelisks, temples, and other structures. 
As the art grew more familiar, it was 
practised upon wood, ivory, metals, and 
leaves. 

The leaves of the papyrus, from which 
paper takes its name, efierwards came 
into use, and for a long time were em- 
ployed for books, letters, &c., as we use 
paper. The papyrus is a water plant, 
the root being always immersed im 
water. It grows eight or ten feet high, 
with a stout naked stalk: the leaves 
are eight in number, sword-shaped, and 
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two feet long. They grow abundantly 
along the marshy borders of the Nile, 
and in some parts of Sicily. It is still 
used in the countries where it grows, for 
sail-cloth and cordage, and sometimes 
for wearing apparel. Of the stems, 
closely woven together, basket-fashion, 
boats are made. 

The manufacture of the papyrus into 
paper appears to have been of ancient 
date. ‘The skin of the leaves, only, was 

used. ‘This, which was usually a foot 
wide, was taken off, by some process, 
and several layers were pressed together, 
having been dampened by the water 
ofthe Nile. ‘Thus a texture as thick as 
parchment was formed. It was made 
into rolls, fer books. The city of Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, carried on a large 
manufacture of this kind of paper, and 
derived great wealth from it. The 
making of paper, from cotton and linen 
rags, did not supersede the papyrus 
paper till the eleventh century. 

Writing was the chief means by which 
knowledge could be recorded and dif- 
fused. Tradition could carry down 
events for a few generations, but these 
soon became blended with fictions; and 
with the destruction of a nation, its tra 
ditional records vanished. ‘The art of 
writing, therefore, was clearly of the 
utmost importance, and the means of 
making it cheap and easy were cultivated 
with care. In the time of our Savior 
it had become very common, and well 
educated persons, throughout the vast ex- 
tent of the Roman empire, were so far 
acquainted with it as to be able to write 
letters. Still, nine persons in ten could 
not write, and consequently, a class of 
persons, called scribes, made it their pro- 
fession to write. These scribes were 
constantly applied to, to write letters and 
documents of various kinds. If a lover 
wished to address his mistress, he ap- 
plied to the professed writers. This 
trade is still followed in countries where 


education is confined to a few per. 
sons. 

As society advanced, and great poets, 
historians and philosophers. arose, the 
desire of possessing their works, of 
course, began to prevail. Acc -ordiagly, 
the scribes were called upon not only to 
prepare business papers, but to make 
books. These, for many centuries, were 
only written by the pen. Until the in- 
vention of the art of printing, every page, 
every letter of a book, must be traced 
with the quill. “The making of a single 
book was therefore a work of great labor. 
None but skilful and practised Writers 
could pretend to write books. It wasa 
trade, which demanded careful training. 
Until the invention of printing it required 
about four years, of close and severe 
labor, to make a single Bible! A Bible 
five hundred years ago, was worth a 
house and farm of fifty acres! Now 
you can buy one, and a far better one, 
for fifty cents! This change is the 
effect of an invention of which I am nov’ 
going to speak. 

The art of printing, in some form 
appears to have existed for ages. En 
gravings were made on wood, and 
stamped en brick, at least four thousand 
years ago, as appears by fragments 
found among the ruins of Babylon, and 
Thebes in Egypt. This art of wood 
engraving, and taking impressions there- 
from, was lost for centuries, but was 
revived, and at the time of the invention 
of print’ng, was in common use, for 
coarse purposes—especially for stamping 
figures upon playing cards. 

This art of wood engraving ~ nd print- 
ing therefrom, was employed sometimes 
in ‘lieu of writing; the letters were cut 
on the wood, and in the print these 
were white, witha black ground. This 
process is still in ) ase, for the covers of 
books, labels, &c., and is called rye 
graphic solutions It is said to have 
been invented by the Japanese, and was 
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in use ir. China as long ago as the year 
1100 B. C., about the time of king 
David. 

But still, the idea of making separate 
types, one for each letter, and printing 
books from them, had not been started. 
This was undertaken by John Guten- 
berg, a native of Mentz, in Germany. 
He appears to have been occupied with 
it in the year 1436. He then lived at 
Strasburg, in France, and here for sev- 
eral years he secretly but industriously 
pursued his experiments. 

In 1444, he removed to his native 
city, and taking one John Faust into 
partnership with him, he succeeded in 
printing several works. They soon 
separated, however: Gutenberg gave 
up the business, and Faust pursued it. 
The latter has sometimes been con- 
sidered the inventor of the art of print- 
ing, but it belongs fairly to Gutenberg. 
In 1555, the “ forty-two line Bible ” was 
produced, and was so called because 
each column consisted of forty-two lines. 

Faust soon produced several editions 
of the Bible. He went to Paris, about 
this time, and it seemed so impossible, 
even to the monks, who were educated 
men, that he could make so many Bibles 
by human means, that they adopted the 
idea that he was in league with the 
devil. It is a curious fact, that most 
good inventions, of ancient times, were 
supposed to be produced by the help of 
the sable fiend. Certain it is that the 
charge of sorcery was so laid upon Faust 
that he was obliged to fly for his life. 

We may here add, that the art of 
printing, which has done more for man- 
kind than any other buman art, not only 
thus brought the life of one of its first 
and ablest promoters into danger, but it 
has been the special object of persecution 
from the day of its invention to the 
present time. We shall pursue this 
subject in another number. 
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Comparison 


BETWEEN GOOD AND BAD HOUSE. 


WIFERY. 
By Tuomas Tusser, wuo mep 1580. 


Il) huswifery lieth 
Till nine of the clock : 
Good huswifery trieth 
To rise with the cock. 
Ill huswifery trusteth 
To him and to her : 
Good huswifery lusteth 
Herself for to stir. 
Ill huswifery careth 
For this, nor for that : 
Good huswifery spareth 
For fear ye wot what. 
Ill huswifery pricketh 
Herself up in pride: 
Good huswifery tricketh 
Her house as a bride. 
Til huswifery one thing 
Or other must crave ; 
Good huswifery nothing 
But needful will have. 
Ill huswifery moveth 
With gossip to spend : 
Good huswifery loveth 
Her household to tend 
Ill huswifery brooketh 
Mad toys in her head; 
Good huswifery looketh 
That all things be fed, 
Ill huswifery bringeth 
A shilling to naught : 
Good huswifery singeth— 
Her coffers full fraught 
Ill huswifery rendeth 
And casteth aside : 
Good huswifery mendeth 
Else would it go wide. 
Ill huswifery craveth 
In secret to borrow ; 
Good huswifery saveth 
To-day, for to-morrow. 
Ill huswifery pineth, 
Not having to eat: 
Good huswifery dineth 
With plenty of meat. 
Ill huswifery letteth 
The devil take all: 
Good huswifery setteth 
Good brag of a small 
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108 EQUINOCTIAL STORM; OR, ADVENTURES OF A HAT. 








An Equinoctial Storm; or, Adventures of a Hat. 


Avout the 20th of March and the 20th 
of September, of each year, the day and 
night are of equal length, all the world 
over; that isto say, the day is twelve 
hours long and the night twelve hours 
long. 

The sun appears at this time to pass 
from east to west, around the middle of 
the earth, or over the equator. If you 
were at Quito in South America, or any- 
where near the equator, either on the 
20th of March or the 20th of Septem- 
ber, the sun would appear, at noon, to be 
exactly over your head. 

These periods of the year are called 
the equinoxes, and for some reason which 
cannot be well explained, furious storms 
are usually experienced about the time 
they occur. These are called egitinoctial 
storms. Iam going to relatea story of 
one which occurred a good many years 
since. 

It was in March, about the year 1815, 
that Dr. Pill was riding along toward 
his house. The wind was high, and the 
rain fell in torrents. The doctor’s great- 
coat was twirled about his ears, and he 
was himself almost thrown off the horse. 
He galloped on, however, and came at 


last in sight of the village steeple near 
which was his house. 

Just as his eyes gladly caught sight 
of his house, a furious rush of w ind took 
his hat off his head, and sent it away, 
skimming like a hawk upon the 
breeze. The dog pursued the hat for 
some distance, but just as it appeared te 
be falling to the ground, a fresh puff of 
the gale lifted it high in the air, and 
carried it over the tops of the trees, out 
of sight. 

Poor Dr. Pill could not now stop to 
pursue his runaway hat—so, with his 
hair flying in the wind, he galloped 
home. The storm lasted two days, and 
then cleared away. But the whole 
country was drenched with a flood. The 
rivers rose above their banks, and swept 
over the plains; bridges were carried 
away; houses were undermined and 
torn to pieces’ cattle were drowned, 
and trees torn up by the roots ! 

It was near a week before the doctor 
could set out in search of his hat. Taking 
his dog with him, at last he went to 
make an effort to discover his .ost prop- 
erty. Going to the place where it was 
taken off his head, and proceeding in the 

















YELLOW HAIR. 


direction whither it had been carried, he 
made diligent search for it. His dog, 
Watch, seemed to understand what was 
wanted, and exerted himself to the ut- 
most in the hunt. But all was unavail- 
ing, and Dr. Pill was obliged to returr 
without his hat. 

Several weeks passed, until, at length, 
the doctor was returning home by a 
bridle path that led through some thick, 
wild shrubbery. Here his attention was 
arrested by the barking of his dog, ina 
manner so vehement as show that 
something extraordinary was in the wind. 
The doctor dismounted from his horse, 
and pushed through the bushes for about 
a dozen rods. 

Coming up to his dog, and looking in 
the direction of the animal’s eye, he saw, 
about eight feet from the ground, his 
tray hat! He reached up to it with 
some difficulty, and took it down, while 
a smile of satisfaction covered his-face. 
But his smile was soon changed to a 
gaze of horror—for, on looking into the 
hat, there was an enormous black snake, 
coiled up, and seeming to think himself 
quiteathome! Soon, however, the crea- 
ture lifted his head, brandished hts forked 
tongue, and showed sigus of battle. 

The doctor threw down the hat, and 
Watch fell upon the snake. He took 
him by the middle, and shook him so 
violently that the reptile was dead in a 
few seconds. The doctor now took his 
hat, and rode home in triumph. The 
hat, it seems, had been borne upon the 
gale, at least half a mile, and then had 
lodged upon the bushes. The serpent 
thought it a convenient dwelling, and 
took up his lodging there, by no means 
expecting to be so rudely turned out of 
house and home. 





Neatness is a cheap substitute for 
ornament, and it bestows a charm upon 
the poorest which diamonds cannot give 
to the wealthy. 
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Yellow Hair. 


Ir appears that the women of old 
Rome were fond of yellow hair, and it 
is found that they were accustomed to 
turn it of this color by saffron, and by 
long sitting, daily, in ‘the sun; others. 
instead of saffron, sometimes used meds 
icated sulphur. 

This art of changing their hair with 
saffron, was called crocuphantea. Ter 
tullian, observing this artifice of the 
wornen of sie time, told them that they 

vere ashamed of theire ountry,and would 
be Gaulish or Germanic vomen, so 
much did they disguise themselves. St. 
Cyprian and St. Jerome, with Tertullian, 
pronounced the seeking by art to pro- 
cure red-tinted hair, as presaging to the 
person who sought it, the fire and red 
flames of hell. 

Galen affirms that in his time 


num 
bers of women died with the heada he 
neither could — any remedy be ap 
plied to this evil, because they stood a 


we, time bareheaded in the sun, to ren- 
der their hair yellow; and he reports 
that for the same cause some of them 
lost their hair and became bald, and 
were reduced to Ovid’s remedy for that 
defect, either to borrow other women’s 
hair, or to ransack the graves of the 
dead for a dishonest supply. 

Tertullian, speaking on this subject, 
says, that women were punished for this 
their folly, for that by reason of their 
long stay in the sun, their heads were 
often most grievously attacked with the 
headache; and it seems, when this v anity 
was grown habitual to them, it degener- 
ated into dotage; for Lucian very sati- 
rically derides an old woman, w ho, note 
withstanding she was seventy years of 
age, yet would she have her hair of a 
yellow tincture; he exhorts her to desist 
from her folly; for though she could 
color her silver hair r, yet she could wot 
recall her youth’ 
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The Venetian women, even at this Another maiden, also, by using this pre 
day, and the Paduan, and those of Vero- same art, became almost blind with sore “qu 
na, and other parts of Italy, practise the eyes. Painting the hair blue or red, has Jat: 
same vanity, and receive the same re- been anciently noted by many poets, ( 
compense for their affectation; there who took occasion to describe it, as may sul 
being in all these cities open and mani- be seen in Pliny and Ovid. He 
fest examples of those who have under- This yellow hair was esteemed so pla 
gone a kind of martyrdom to render great a rarity, that oftentimes, also, to 

» their hair yellow. the natural crop was shaven off, and q h 

Schenekins relates the history of a yellow periwig clapped on instead; this - 
certain noble gentlewoman, about sixteen Martial happily ridicules : sin 
dr seventeen years of age, who would The golden hair that Galla wears, the 

. expose her bare head to the fervent heat Is hers—who would have thought it? It 

of the sun daily, for some hours, that she She swears tis hers—and true she sw ears, eq 

might obtain long and yellow hair, by For I—know where she bought it. cu 

) anointing it with acertainunguent; and =‘ This, indeed, is carried to a great ex- ap 

| although she obtained the effect she de- tent in the Low Countries, where the m1 

| sired, yet she consequently procured to Jewish women, who are all black-haired in 

herself a violent headache,and bled every by nature, wear great yellow periwigs ca 

) day abundantly through the nose. instead,—golden-haired Dutch Venuses. ‘H 
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April. 

Tuts second month of spring derives open, at least among us; but in Italy, ec 
its name from the Latin word Aperio,to and France, and England, and also in o! 
open, in aliusion to the opening of the the more southern parts of our country, e 
flowers, or the opening of the earth to it isa month of buds and blossoms. It is ri 
receive the seed. Its zodiacal sign is the time for setting out trees and shrubs; s 
Tauras, which the sun enters on the 20th for ploughing the fields, and getting the b 
day of the month. It is true that in gardens ready for seed. M 

| April the flowers do not always begin to As this is a season which seems ex: t} 
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pressly made for the husbandman, let us 
quote a passage we have met with in re- 
lation to him. 

“The farmer is a lucky man; he is 
subject to few cares, diseases or changes. 
He hoids in fee a certain part of this 
planet, running from the surface down 
to the centre, together with the atmos- 
here above it; and if any man should 
Build a tower overhanging his line by a 
single brick, though a thousand feet in 
the air, it may be abated as a nuisance. 
It is a great thing to have a legal and 
equitable title to a portion of earth, to 
cultivate it, and to owe a support to the 
application of strength, rather than the 
misapplication of wit. The farmer is 
independent of all but Providence-—he 
calls no man master. 

‘He would not flatter Neptune for his pitchfork,’ 


He- is not only a friend of humanity, 
gut he is kindly disposed towards brutes. 
An ox is to him in the light of a friend, 
acow is a benefactor, and a calf is al- 
most a child. He is clothed by the 
sheep, and the cosset lamb is a foster 
brother of his children, who have a 
heavy day when their mute friend is 
sold to the butcher. The farmer has 
little to buy and much to sell ; his means 
are large and his waste little. He isan 
especial favorite of Ceres and Pomona, 
but he cares little for Bacchus, Phebus 
and other idlers. 

He puts his hand to the plough, and 
if he look back, it is in a furrow like the 
wake of a boat. In May he puts a 
potato or two in the earth, and in Oc- 
tober he digs into the same place and 
finds a peck of them. In spring he 
covers with earth three or four kernels 
of maize, and in autumn he finds ears 
enough on the spot to furnish the mate- 
rials for many loaves. He hides in the 
soil a seed, no bigger than a large bed- 
bug, and in a few weeks a vine appears 
with several pumpkins attached to it, of 
the capacity of four gallons.” 


APRIL. 
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Who that walks forth, now, and sees 
grass beginning to spring up from the 
ground, or the little flowers peeping 
forth, can refrain from reflecting upon 
that Power that endows these things with 
life? The following lines are full of 
natural thought and feeling : 


THE DAISY. 
Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we, to prove a God is here ;, 
The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 


For who but He that arched the skies 


And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Who works and dwells in mysteries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud? 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold-embossed gem, 
That sets in silver gleams within? 


And fling it, unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill, an? dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see 

In every step the stamp of God? 


Among the birds, that, having spen 
the winter in a warm climate, return to 
us during this month, we may mention, 
as worthy of particular notice, the fami- 
liar robin. 

This bird sometimes spends his winter 
among our thick cedar forests, living 
upon the berries of the cedars; but in 
general he prefers to go to the middle 
states, or even farther south, where he 
lives a quiet and secluded life, till he is 
advised of the melting of the snows. 
He is then impatient to return, and often 
runs the risk of a few snow squalls, 
rather than be behind his time. He isa 
familiar bird, and loves to build his nest 
nearour houses. He isa general favor- 
ite, and should rather be treated as a 
friend than an enemy. He never med- 
dles with the corn, though he now and 
then filches a few cherries. His song, 
however, is worth more than all he eats. 
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True Stories. 


An Eastern Orrerinc.—The three 
sons of an eastern :ady were invited to 
furnish her with an expression of their 
iove, before she went a long journey. 
One brought a marble tablet with the 
inscription of her name; another pre- 
sented her witha rich garland of flowers; 
the third entered her presence, and thus 
accosted her: “ Mother, I have neither 
marble tablet nor fragrant nosegay, but I 
have a heart; here your name is en- 
graved, here your memory is precious, 
and this heart full of affection will follow 
you wherever you travel, and remain 
with you wherever you repose.” 





Gerorce IIl.—In the prayer book of 
his Majesty, King George III., where 
the worshippers implore the Almighty 
to bless and preserve “thy servant 
George, our most gracious king and 
governor,” these words were struck 
out, and the following written with his 
own hand: “thy servant George, an 
unworthy sinner.” 


Bisnor Heser.—When bishop Heber 
was seven years old, a party of his young 
companions were amusing themselves 
with riddles and cross questions. _ Regi- 
nald was asked this question: “ Where 
was Moses when his candle went out 2?” 
“On mount Nebo,” was his immediate 
reply ; “for there he died, and it may 
well be said that his damp of life went 
out.” 





Taxing Too mucn.—The Rev. John 
Berridge was once visited by a very 
talkative e young lady, who engrossed all 
the conversation in speaking of mere 
trifles. When she rose to retire, he 
said, “ Young lady, I have one piece of 
advice to offer you; when you go into 
company again, after you have talked 


half an hour without intermission, stop 
awhile, and see if any one of the com 
pany has anything to say.” 





Tue Emperor Aprian.—-It is com- 
monly said, that “revenge is sweet;” 
but it can only be so to weak minds that 
are incapable of bearing an injury. An 
elevated mind is superior to injuries, and 
pardons them. The Emperor Adrian, 
meeting a man who had insulted him 
before he came to the government, said 
to him, “* Approach; you hav e nothing to 
fear; I am an emperor.” ‘This is an 
example well worthy of being imitated 
by those who are called to return good 
for evil. 


Peter tHe Great or Russta.—As 
Peter the Great, of Russia, was travel- 
ling through a village in France, he saw 
in a garden, belonging to a parsonage, a 
man ‘na priest’s garment, with a spade 
in his hand, digging hard at some beds 
of vegetables. 

The Czar, much pleased at the sight, 
alighted, and asked him who he was. 
“Sir,” answered the man, “I am the 
clergyman of the village.” “I took you 
for a gardener. Why are you employed 
in this manner 2” 

“The revenues of my living being 
but very moderate, I do not choose to be 
an expense to my parishioners, but wish 
rather to have it in my power to assist 
them; they respect me the more, when 
they see, that, to procure myself some of 
the conveniences of life, I improve this 
garden; and in this humble occupation 
I spend as much of my time as the 
duties of my ministry will allow.” 

“You are an honest man,” replied 
the Czar, “and I esteem you the more for 
thinking and acting in this manner; tell 
me your name.” He drew out his tablets, 
and wrote down the name of the worthy 











TRUE STORIES. 


ciergyman; and after telling him who 
he himself was, and giving him many 
proofs of kindness, he took leave of him 
and returned to his carriage. 

When he went back to Moscow, he 
did not forget this scene, and endeavored 
to induce the priests in his empire to 
imitate so virtuous an example. 

ALEXANDER THE Great.—Alexander 
the Great, on being asked how he had 
been able, at so early an age and in so 
short a period, to conquer such vast re- 
gions, and establish so great a name, re- 
plied, “ I used my enemies so well, that 
I compelled them to be my friends; and 
I treated my friends with such constant 
regard, that they were unalterably at- 
tached to me.” He once degraded an 
officer of distinction, by removing him 
to an inferior situation. Some time 
after, he asked the officer how he liked 
his new office. “It is not the station,” 
said the officer, “‘ which gives consequence 
to the man, but the man to the station. 
No situation can be so trifling, as not to 
require wisdom and virtue in the per- 
formance of its duties.” 

The monarch was so pleased with this 
answer, that he restored him to his 
former rank. 





An Armenian Prince.—The histori- 
an Xenophon relates, that when Cyrus 
had taken captive a young prince of 
Armenia, together with his young and 
blooming wife, of whom he was remark- 
ably fond, they were brought before the 
tribunal of Cyrus to receive their sen- 
tence. The warrior inquired of the 
prince what he would give to be rein- 
stated in his kingdom; and he replied, 
that he valued his crown and his liberty 
at a very low rate, but that if the noble 
conqueror would restore his beloved wife 
to her former dignity and possessions, he 
would willingly pay his life for the pur- 
chase. 
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The prisoners were dismissed, to en- 
joy their freedom and former honors - 
and each was lavish in praise of the 
conqueror. ‘And you,” said the prince. 
addressing his wife, “ what think you of 
Cyrus?” “I did not observe him,” she 
replied. “Notobserve him!” exclaimed 
her husband; * upon whom, then was 
your attention fixed?” “ Upon that dear 
and generous man,” she replied, “ who 
declared his readiness to purchase my 
liberty at the expense of his life.” 





A Feremarte Stave.—The late Rev. 
Richard Watson, in his defence of mis- 
sions, states, that a master of slaves, who 
lived near the Methodist chapel, in 
Kingston, Jamaica, exercised his barba- 
rities on a Sabbath morning, and inter- 
rupted the devotion of those who were 
assembled for worship. This man want- 
ed money ; and one of the female slaves 
having two female children, he sold one 
of them, and the child was torn from her 
maternal embrace. In the agony of her, 
feelings she made a hideous howling, 
and for that crime, was flogged. Soon 
after, he sold her other child. This 
‘turned her heart within her,” and drove 
her intoa kind of madness. She howled 
night and day, in the yard; tore her 
hair; ran up and down the streets and 
the parade, rending the heavens with her 
cries, and literally watering the earth 
with her tears. Her constant cry was, 
“Da wicked massa Jew, he sell my 
children. Will no buckra massa pity 
neger? What me do? Me no have one 
child!” As she stood before the window 
of the missionary’s house, she said, lift- 
ing up her hands towards heaven, “ My 
massa, do, my massa minister, do pity 
me! My heart do so,” shaking herself 
violently ; “my heart do so, because me 
have no child. Me goto massa house, 
in massa yard, and in my hut, and me 
no see ’em.” And then her cry went 
up to God! 
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Shops in Sadie 


Tue shops in London surpass every- 
thing of the kind in the world: We do 
not ‘speak now of the arcades and ba- 
zaars, where a whole village of shop- 
keepers are associated together under 
one vast roof, but of single shops situ- 
ated upon the streets. 

We give a picture above, of one of 
the shops of Ludgate Hill, and there are 
others of equal magnificence in other 
parts of London. The rooms in these 
establishments ar2 of great extent, and 








fitted up in the most elegant and impos 
ing style. At the front, are windows 
with plates of glass eight or ten feet in 
length, and of proportional width; the 
sashes are of polished brass. ‘The doors 
are of the richest mahogany, and the 
entrance is altogether in the most sump- 
tuous style. 

Within, the shop presents a scene like 
fairy land. Splendid mirrors are so 
arranged as to multiply the columns of 
the room, and throw a long vista before 








FISHES PLAYING 


the eye of the beholder: at the same 
time, the richest and most gorgeous of 
merchandises are displayed on all sides, 
so as to strike the eye, and add to the 
effect produced by the mirrors. When 
the shop is filled with well-dressed 
ladies, as is usually the case from ten in 
the morning till three in the afternoon, 
there is a bewildering splendor about 
the scene, and one might almost fancy, 
that a species of fascination, calculated to 
make the customer an easy prey to the 
shopkeeper, is at once the object and 
the end of these devices. 

The wealth displayed in the shops of 
London is suitable to the metropolis of 
the world. In one you see heaps of silks, 
of the richest and most splendid pat- 
terns; and if you pause to note their infi- 
nite variety, you become at last surfeited 
and sickened with mere luxury. In 
another shop you see every species of 
jewelry—and rubies, diamonds, emeralds, 
sapphires, cameos, and intaglios, are so 
rife, that you pass on, content that they 
are not yours. 

You come to a window, where gold 
and silver plate are stretched out before 
rou in such profusion, that they almost 
Took cheap and vulgar! In one window 
is a display of cutlery, so bright and so 
fancifully arranged, that it looks like the 
gaudy figures in a kaleidoscope; in 
another, there is such an assemblage of 
furs, that you draw a long breath, with 
a smothering sensation, just to look at it. 

Thus, as you pass on, one after another 
of these shops presents you with its 
treasures,—and all attended by every 
ingenious device, every suggestion of 
busy fancy, to set them off to the best 
advantage. There is a perpetual strife 
between the shopkeepers, to outshine 
each other: each one is desirous of 
obtaining notoriety, of catching the pub- 
lic eye, of securing a run of custom—in 
short, of being in the fashion and making 
a fortune, of course. 


THE JEWSHARP. 
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. Regent street, at night, seems .ike an 
illuminated city. The lights in the 
shop windows, arranged to display the 
goods, are exceedingly brilliant; vet 
they are generally hidden from the sight, 
while they throw the whole flood of their 
blaze upon the merchandise. The effect 
is truly beautiful,—and if any one desires 
to see the shops of London to the greatest 
advantage, let them visit Regent street 
in the evening. And one thing more— 
if a person wishes to save his money 
let him deter buying till he has been in 
London a month; by that time, he is 
likely to be so surfeited with splendor, 
as to feel weary of it. 





Fishes playing the Jewsharp. 


We have often a very queer story 
from the far South and West. It is a 
land of wonders; for there they have 
alligators fifteen feet long; rattlesnakes 
by the bushel; gallinippers as big as 
gad flies; birds that cry out at might, 
“ Chuck-will’s-widow!” mocking birds 
that surpass the far-famed nightingale in 
song ; pigeons in such abundance as to 
crush the forests; wild deer that stare 
you in the face from the bushes ; bisons 
as abundant as cattle at Brighton ; bears 
with claws five inches long; and men, 
and women too, as_ brave Julius 
Cresar. 

Such things there really are, in the far 
west ; but once in a while they tell us 
tales that are too much for us, sober 
Yankees, to believe. Perhaps, in these 
cases, our bush-friends are only quizzing. 
They have lately sent us the following 
tale; it is a little too beautiful, 1 am 
afraid, to be really true. However, if it 
turns out a fable, it is a very pretty one. 
Only think, a tub of cat-fishes, turned 
musicians—and that too after having 
had their mouths torn by the hook! 
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Brave But here is the story, as we 
find it ix: the papers. 

“ One of the wonders of the south-west 
is the mysterious music at West Pasca- 
goula. A correspondent of the Baltimore 
Republican, who examined it attentively, 
thus takes the mantle of romance from 
it. 

“« Durmg several of my voyages on the 
Spanish main, in the neighborhood of 
* Baragua,’ and ‘San Juan de Nichar- 
agua,’ from the nature of the coast, we 
were compelled to anchor at a consider- 
able distance from the shore ; and every 
evening, from dusk to late at night, our 
ears were delighted with the /olian 
music that could be heard beneath the 
counter of our schooner. At first, I 
thought it was the sea-breeze sweeping 
through the strings of my violin, (the 
bridge of which I had inadvertently left 
standing ;) but, after examination, found 
it was not so. I then placed my ear on 
the rail of the vessel, when I was con- 
tinually charmed with the most heavenly 
strains that ever fell upon my ear. 
They did not sound as close to us, but 
were sweet, and mellow, and erial ; like 
the soft breathings of a thousand lutes, 
touched by the soft fingers of the deep 
sea nymphs, at an immense distance. 
To the lone mariner, far from home and 
kindred, at the still hour of twilight, 
the notes were soothing, but melan- 
choly. 

“Although I have considerable ‘ music 
in my soul,’ one night I became tired, 
and determined to fish. “My luck-in half 
an hour was astonishing—I had half 
filled my bucket with the finest white 
cat-fish I ever saw; and it being late, 
and the cook asleep, and the moon 
shining, I filled my bucket with water, 
and took fish and all into my cabin for 
the night. 

“<«T had not yet fallen asleep, when the 
same sweet notes fell upon my ear; and 
getting up, what was my surprise to find 
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my ‘cat-fish’ discoursing sweet sounds 
to the sides of my bucket. 

“*T examined them closely, and dis- 
covered that there was attached to each 
lower lip an excrescence, divided by soft 
wiry fibres, and by the pressure of the 
upper lip thereon, and by the exhalation 
and discharge of breath, a_ vibration 
was created similar to that produced 
by the breath on the tongue of the jews- 
harp.’” 





Tea. 


Tue tea plant is a native of China or 
Japan, and probably of both. It has 
been used among the natives of the for- 
mer country from time immemorial. 
It is only in a particular tract of the 
Chinese empire that the plant is culti- 
vated; and this tract, which is situated 
on the eastern side, between the 30th 
and 33d degrees of north latitude, is 
distinguished by the natives as the “tea 
country.” The more northern part of 
China would be too cold; and farther 
south, the heat would be too great. 
There are, however, a few small planta- 
tions to be seen near Canton. 

The Chinese give to the plant the 
name of T'cha or Tha. It is propagated 
by them from seeds, which are deposited 
in rows, four or five feet asunder; and 
so uncertain is their vegetation, even in 
their native climate, that it is found 
necessary to sow as many as seven or 
eight seeds in every hole. The ground 
between each row is always kept free 
from weeds, and the plants are not 
allowed to attain a higher growth than 
admits of the leaves being conveniently 
gathered. The first crop of leaves is 
not collected until the year after sowing ; 
and when the trees are six or seven years 
old, the produce becomes so_ inferior. 
that they are removed to make room for 
a fresh succession. 
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The flowers of the tea tree are white, 
and somewhat resemble the wild rose ; 
these flowers are succeeded by soft green 
berries or pods, containing each from one 
to three white seeds. The plant will 
crow in either low or elevated situa- 
tions, but always thrives best, and 
furnishes leaves of the finest quality, 
when produced in light, s stony ground. 

The leaves are gathered from one to 
four times during the year. according to 
the age of the trees. Most commonly 
there are three periods of cathe ring : 
the first commences about the middle of 
April ; the second at midsummer, and 
the last is accomplished during August 
and September. The leaves that are 
the earliest gathered, are of the most 
delicate color, and the most aromatic 
odor, with the least portion of either fibre 
or bitterness. Leaves of the second 
gathering are of a dull green color, and 
have less valuable qualities than the for- 
mer; while those that are last collected 
are of a dark green, and possess an in- 
ferior value. The quality is farther 
influenced by the age of the wood on 
which the leaves are borne, and by the 
degree of exposure to which they have 
been accustomed; leaves from young 
wood, and those most exposed, being the 
best. 

The leaves, as soon as gathered, are 
put into wide and shallow baskets, and 
placed in the air or wind, or sunshine, 
during some hours. They are then 
placed on a flat cast-iron pan, over a 
stove heated with charcoal,—from a half 
to three quarters of a pound of leaves 
being operated on at a time. These 
leaves are stirred quickly about with a 
kind of brush, and are then as quickly 
swept off the pan into baskets. The 
next process is that of rolling, which ts 
effected by carefully rubbing them bhe- 
tween men’s hands; after which, they 
are again put in larger quantities on the 
pan, and subjected anew to heat, but at 
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this time, to a lower degree than that at 
first, and just suflicient to dry them 
effectually without risk of scorching. 
This effected, the tea is placed ona table 
and carefully picked over, every un- 
sightly or imperfectly dried leaf that is 
detected being removed from the rest, in 
order that the sample may present a 
more even and better appearance when 
offered for sale. 

The names by which some of the 
principal sorts of tea are known in China, 
are taken from the places in which they 
are produced; while others are distin- 
guished according to the periods of their 
gathering, the manner employed in cur- 
ing, or other extrinsic circumstances. It 
is a commonly received opinion, that the 
distinctive color of green tea is imparted 
to it by the sheets of copper upon which 
it is dried. For this belief, there is not 
the slightest foundation, since copper is 
never used for the purpose. Repeated 
experiments have been made to discover, 
by an unerring test, whether the leaves 
of green tea contain any impregnation 
of copper, but in no case has any trace 
of this metal been detected. 

The Chinese do not use their tea 
until it is about a year old, considering 
that it is too active ly narcotic when new. 
The people partake of tea at all their 
meals, and frequently at other times of 
the day. They drink the infusion in the 
same manner that we drink it; but they 
do not mix with it either sugar or milk. 
The working classes are obliged to con- 
tent themselves with a very weak infu- 
sion. Mr. Anderson, in his narrative 
of Lord Macartney’s Embassy, relates 
that the natives in attendance never 
failed to beg the tea leaves remaining 
after the Europeans had _breakfasted, 
and with these, after submitting them 
again to boiling water, they made a 
beverage, which they acknowledged was 
better than any they could ordinarily 
obtain. 
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The Finland Mother, 


Fintanp is a cold and barren country 
to the northwest of Russia. The in- 
habitants are simple and kind-hearted 
to one another; to strangers they are 
extremely hospitable. ‘They are frugal 
in their mode of living, and mild, patient 
and resigned in their tempers. United 
with great gentleness of character, the 
women have a remarkable turn for 


poetry. [tis quite common for one of them, 
at a party, or entertainment, to compose 
extemporaneous songs, which are said 
to be full of feeling and pleasant fancy. 

The affection of a Finland mother for 
her infant is remarkable. ‘The latter 1s 
kept ina little box, which answers for 
a cradle. In this, the child is swung 
from the ceiling of the house. If, how- 














COMETS. 


ever, the mother has occasion to go to 
work in the fields, she takes the child 
and cradle with her. She takes them 
also to church; and carries them swung 
to her side, if she goes on a journey 
twenty or thirty miles. 

As a specimen of the extemporancous 
poetry of the Finland women, we vive 
the following passage, which is as it was 
written down by a traveller, who hap- 
pened to hear a mother addressing her 
infant : 
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“Sleep on, little bird of the groves, 
Sleep softly, pretty red-breast. God, in 
time, will wake you from your slumbers, 
He has given you branches to rest upon, 
and leaves to screen you from the cold 
blasts. Sleep is at the door, and asks in 
a mellow-toned voice, ‘Is there not a 
sweet child here, who is lying in its 
cradle, and is desirous of sleeping ; a 
little child, enveloped in white garments, 
whose mild countenance speaks of the 
repose of heaven ?’” 








Comets. 


_ Asa very splendid comet lately made 
Its appearance among us, it may be in- 
teresting to our readers to be told some- 
thing about these mysterious heavenly 
bodies. 

Comets are a class of celestial bodies, 
of which, comparatively, little is known ; 
they appear occasionally in the heavens, 
approaching the sun from one quarter, 
and, having passed it, disappear in 
another. Unlike the planets, they seem 


confined to no particular regions of the 
heavens, but seem distributed indifferent- 
ly through space. ‘The planets are con- 
fined within certain limits, to the ecliptic, 
and are never seen beyond a certain dis- 
tance north or south of it. In their 
revolutions about the sun, they all move 
from west to east; yet the comets are 
governed by neither of these laws, for 
they approach the sun, and sometimes 
pass near the ecliptic, sometimes near 
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the poles; some move from west to east, 
others from east to west, the only law by 
which they seem influenced being that 
of gravitation. 

Their numbers are very great ; several 
have been seen by the naked eye, and the 
telescope has increased the number to 
hundreds. What they are, or what pur- 

ose they fulfil in the ec onomy of nature, 
is unknown. That they are material 
bodies of some sort, is known from their 
being attracted by other bodies near 
which they pass. A few of them are 
considered as permanent members of the 
system, as they return at certain periods 
to the sun, moving in very elliptic orbits, 
some of which are known. The comet 
which appeared in 1835, afforded all an 
opportunity of seeing it. The important 
point, relative to this, was that its orbit 
is known, and the interval between its 
periodical returns has been calculated. 
Comets of much greater magnitude and 
more splendid appearance “have been 
seen, yet this, as it relates to astronomy, 
is the most importantof all. The honor 
of first predicting its return belongs to 
Dr. Halley, a friend and contemporary 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 

What can be the use or nature of 
these bodies, is a question which natural- 
ly occurs, but to which science can yet 
give no satisfactory answer; their pecu- 
liarities being subjects of much greater 
wonder to the astronomer, than to the 
children who gaze on them. They are 
material bodies, it is true, yet composed 
of such materials as ‘almost to leave 
one in doubt as to their deserving the 
name. 

The younger Herschel says that “ the 
most unsubstantial clouds that float in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, may 
be looked upon as dense and massive 
bodies, compared with the filmy and all 
but spiritual texture of a comet.” It is 
even probable that the substance is not 
to be compared for density with the air 
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we breathe ; that if a vorume of cometa 
matter could be weighed, it would not be 
found so heavy as an equal volume of 
atmosphere. 

I think you will understand some of 
the reasons that have led to such a con- 
clusion. If you observe smoke, steam, 
or any vapor, you will find that the 
farther you are from it, the more difficult 
it is to see through it. The fog which 
hides the distant mountains, or even the 
sun, does not obscure those objects im- 
mediately about you; the thin vapor 
which you see at a distance covering the 
meadow, disappears on approac hing it. 
A body of vapor, therefore, becomes ata 
distance perfec tly opaque and im penetra- 
ble to the direct rays of the sun; s0, 
were the planet Mercury composed of 

materials of a like nature and density, 
they would still appear, during a transit, 
like a black spot on the sun’s dise. The 
comet, however, instead of obstructing 
the rays of the sun, offers little impedi- 
ment to those of a star. No vapory sub- 
stance perceptible to our senses could 
maintain any degree of transparency at 
a comet’s distance, but, if the volume 
were large enough, would appear as a 
perfectly dense and opaque mass; yet 
during the visit of the comet of 1835, 
a star of about the tenth magnitude 
was seen through the most dense part 
of it, within one three hundred and 
sixtieth part of a degree, of its centre. 
Through the centres of other comets, 
stars have been seen, so sma!] that it 
would require a thousand to make one 
as large as the smallest of those seen by 
the naked eye.’ The conclusion, then, 
is reasonable ‘enough, that were thousands 
of these bodies plac ed between us and the 
sun, it would obstruct no appreciable 
portion of its rays, and that it would 
continue to appear in undiminished 
splendor. 

We shall have a little more to say 
about comets in our next number. 
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SEE! EACH MONTH, 
OLD MERRY WEAVES, 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 
HIS LITTLE LEAVES! 
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Things that have happened. 


A CHILD'S REASONING. 
It is related of a child, that he begged 


his preceptor to instre-* him in the law 
of God; but he declinea saying that he 
was too young to be taught these things. 
“ But, sir,” said the boy, “I have been 
in the burial ground, measuring the 
graves, and find some of them shorter 
than myself; now if I should die before 
I have learned the word of God, what 
will become of me ?” 


STEALING. 


A man, who was in the habit of going 
to a neighbor’s corn-field to steal the 
grain, one day took his son, of about 
eight years old, with him. The father 
told him to hold the bag while he looked 
on to watch if any one were near to see 
him. After standing on the fence, and 
peeping through all the rows of corn, he 
returned to take the bag from the child, 
and began his sinful work. “ Father,” 
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said the boy, “you forgot to look some- 
where else.” “ Which way, child?” 
supposing he had seen some one. “ You 
forgot to look up to the sky, father, to see 
if God was noticing you.’ 

The father felt this reproof of the 
child so much that he left the corn-field, 
returned home, and never again ventured 
to steal; remembering the truth he had 
learned from his child that the eye of 


God always beholds us. 
THE MOTHER COUNSELLED BY HER 
DAUGHTER. 

A tapy, while weeping on account of 
the death of one of her children, was 
thus addressed by her little daughter: 
“Mamma, is God Almighty dead, that 
you cry so?” The mother, said, “ No.” 
* Mainma, lend me your glove,” said the 


child. She gave it toher; and onrequest. 
ing it back again, the child said, “ Now 
you have taken the glove from me, shall 
I cry because you have taken your 
own glove? And shall you cry because 
God has taken away my sister ?” 





PRINCESS ANNE. 

Wuen the Princess Anne, daughter of 
Charles I. King of England, who died 
on the Sth of Dec., 1640, lay upon her 
death-bed, and nature was almost spent, 
she was desired by one of her attendants 
to pray. She said she was not able to say 
her long prayer, meaning the Lord’s 
Prayer, but she would s say he -r short one. 
ss Lighten my eyes, O Lord, that I sleep 
not the sleep of death!” The little 

creature had no sooner pronounced these 
vords than she expired. She was not 
quite four years old. 























The Blind Beggar and his Dog, 


Ir is asad thing to be blind; but when 
one is blind, it is pleasant to know thata 
little dog may lead one, by a string, safely 
along the road. I will tell you a story 
of a poor blind man and his dog Snip. 


The man was very poor; and he 
had no money, or children, or friends tu 
take care of him. So he used to go from 
house to house, to beg his bread and his 
clothes. He could not see anything at 
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all: 1t was always dark to him. He 
could not see the sun, nor the trees, nor 
the earth, nor the sky. 

Snip was a little lively dog, with a 
full black eye, a nose turned up, and a 
tail curling over his back. He was so 
full of life that he used to go on three 
legs more than half the time, as if it was 
too easy to get along when he used all 
four. 

The old man had a string tied around 
Snip’s neck ; this he took in his left hand, 
while he held his cane in the right. 
The dog trotted forward, leading the 
way,and the old man followed. Snip 
knew the road that his master wished to 
travel; so on he trotted, taking care 
always to choose a smooth path. 

Thus the dog and his master got along 
very well together. Sometimes Snip 
would play the old man a trick; for in- 
stance, seeing some dog in the path, and 
having a mind for a frolic, he would give 
a sudden jump, and jerking the string 
from his master’s hand, he would scamper 
off, racing and chasing with his fellow 
dog, as if he was mad. 

In vain would the old man call and 
scold, threaten and flatter, till Snip’s sport 
was over. Then he would approach his 
master, but take pretty good care to keep 
out of reach of the cane. He would lie 
down on the ground and whine, and 
seem to ask to be forgiven. 

At last, when the old man’s rage was 
over,and Snip saw that his kind feelings 
were apparent, he would run to his side, 
and jump up and lick his hand, and 
seem to say— Pray forgive little Snip, 
he won’t do so again!” The old man 
would then pat him on the head, call 
him good dog—and, no doubt happier for 
a little bit of a breeze, they would both 
proceed on their journey. 

But, at last, a sad accident befell the 
poor old man. In the spring, when the 
Tiver was very high, he was crossing a 
bridge; one of the planks having been 


carried away, the old man fell into the 
stream and was carried down by the 
waves. Snip jumped in after him, took 
hold of his coat, and tried to pull him to 
the shore, but it was in vain. 

The poor man was soon drowned, and 
his body was carried upon a little island. 
When it was found, Snip was sitting by 
its side, having an appearance of great 
sadness. The beggar was buried, but 
Snip would not leave the spot. The 
people observed the affection of the dog, 
and their hearts were touched by it; so 
they carried the poor creature food. He 
ate a little, but he wasted away, and in 
about two weeks, he was found dead upon 
the grave of his master ! 
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Mother's Advice. 


Wuat do you like best, my little 
reader? Pies, pears, plums, peaches, 
cake, or custards? You like all these 
things—but let me tell you, there is a 
thing of more value than all these; and 
that is—your mother’s advice. 

If then a mother’s advice or counsel is 
of such importance, why do children care 
so little about it—nay, why do they so 
often dislike it? Tell me that, my young 
reader—tell me that! 














THE SNOW DRIFT. 
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The Snow Drift. 
[ Concluded. | 


We have told, in a former number, 
how Dick’s sheep and lamb had wander- 
ed away, and how a deep fall of snow 
had come, making the poor boy fear that 
they were lost. 

In two days the snow was three feet 
deep. It was impossible now to travel 
about, and Dick gave up the search; buthe 
was almost heart-broken. He was sorry 
to lose Nan, but his heart was touched, and 
his tears fell, to think that she and her poor 
little lamb were probably frozen to death. 

The storm cleared away, but the snow 
was deep, and for three weeks the 
weather was very cold. Dick had given 
up all hope of seeing his sheep and lamb. 
But he happened one day to be talking 
about them, when one of his playmates 
said that he saw them grazing ona par- 
ticular hill-side the day before the storm. 
Dick ascertained the exact spot, and 


with a feeling he could hardly define, he 
went to the place. 

He roamed about for some time; but 
what could he hope to see? The snow 
was still deep, and covered everything 
around. At last he came to a snow: 
drift which rose by the side of a rock 
to the height of several feet. Up this 
drift he ran, when the snow-crust gave 
way, and he tumbled intoa deep cavern! 
What was his amazement to find him- 
self at once in the presence of Nan and 
her lamb! Dick could scarcely believe 
his senses; but such was the truth. 
They had been buried in the snow-drift, 
and there they had dwelt for three weeks! 
The old sheep had dug to the earth, and 
had got a few roots; and she had eaten 
all the wool off her back, that she could 
reach. Thus she had sustained life, 
though she was sadly emaciated. 
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By stepping and moving round, she 
had made a room of considerable size 
in the snow-drift, and it was into this 
Dick had tumbled. Her lamb had fared 
tolerably well, but he too was very thin. 
It was really very affecting to see old 
Nan welcome Dick. She bleated as if 
her heart would break; she licked 
his hands, and looked in his eyes in the 
most beseeching manner. The whole 
story of her sufferings and her joy was 
told in her countenance. 

Dick now let Nan out, and she with 
her lamb followed him home. This 
was a day of jay for him—and perhaps 
he had no happiness in after life 
superior to that which he experienced 
in finding his sheep and lamb alive; in 
leading them home; in telling the 
glorious news; and in feeding the 
creatures till all traces of their sorrow 
were wiped away! 


Inquisitive Jack, 
CHAPTER II. 


Jack gets better acquainted with his new friends.— 
The story of the dead horse-Ay.—Aunt Piper. 


I rave told you in the preceding chap- 
ter, how Jack watched the ants in the 
garden, and how he found out their ways 
of living. He was very young at this 
time, and having never been to school, 
he did not even know how to read: but 
by observing and investigating things, 
he had obtained a good deal of know- 
ledge. 

As he had now learnt something about 
the ants, he desired to know more: so 
he used very often to go and look at 
them. He did not stamp, with his heel, 
on the ant-hills, and crush the houses of 
the little busy creatures, and kill the 
people in thera. Some boys do this, 
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and think there is fun in it; but Jack 
looked upon all innocent and harmless 
creatures with a feeling of aifection, and 
he loved rather to help thera, than to kill 
or disturb them. 

So it was with the ants. He used to 
go to their beds frequently, and he car- 
ried them little pieces of meat; and after 
a time, When he came near, the little 
creatures would run out of their holes, 
expecting something to eat! In this 
way they got acquainted with him, and 
he with them. 

One day he found a large dead horse~ 
fly; so he took it and laid it down ata 
little distance from the ant-hill. Pretty 
soon he saw one of the ants coine near 
the fly. The little fellow began to smel! 
about, and then went to it. He took 
hold of it, and tried to carry it. He 
then pulled and hauled with all his 
might; but finding it impossible for him 
to manage it, he set off for the hill. 

It was as much as two yards that he 
had to travel, but he very soon got to 
the hill. He there met several of his 
companions. He went close to them, 
and seemed to touch them with his little 
feelers. Immediately four of them set 
off with him, and went to the dead fly. 
Jack did not hear the ant speak, and, 
perhaps, he had no voice; but it was 
quite plain that he told his friends what 
he had found, and that he wished them 
to go with him. 

When they got to the dead fly, they 
took hold, and began to drag him toward 
the hill. It was twice as big as all the 
five ants put together; but they jerked, 
and pulled, and twitched, and it was 
really quite wonderful to see how fast 
they got the carcass along over the 
rough earth. Every ant did his best: 
there was no lazy fellow among them, 
shirking and shamming so as to put off 
the hard work upon his companions. 

In a very short time, the ants had 


brought the fly to the hill. As they ap- 
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proached, great numbers ran out, to see 
what was coming. In a few seconds all 
was life and bustle, and it really seemed 
like a city when some great sight has 
brought all the people into the streets. 

dut the ants did not spend their time 
in gazing: immediately they began to 
cut up the fly, for he was too big to be 
get into one ‘of their doors. One sawed 
off a leg, another a wing, and another 
the head; each carrying his piece into 
the hill. Inthe space of about five min- 
utes the fly was cut to pieces, and stowed 
away in the city of the ants. 

Jack was gre vatly delighted with what 
he saw; he had now found out that ants, 
instead of being hateful little insects, as 
most people consider them, are really 
quite interesting. Every evening he 
used to tell his father and mother what 
he had observed during the day, and 
they were always pleased with his sim- 
ple storie s. 

But Jack had an aunt, whose name 
was Betsey Piper, and who, having no 
husband or children to take care of, 
spent a great deal of her time in talking 
with him. Whenever he met with any- 
thing curious, he used always to tell her, 
the first thing. She was not only kind 
to Jack, but she had read a great deal, 
and was therefore able to give him much 
instruction. 

Jack had got so much interested in 
the ants, that he now begged his Aunt 
Betsey to go with him and see them. 
She agreed to go the next day, and Jack 
went to bed, full of pleasure at the idea 
of visiting his little insect-friends, the 
next morning, with his Aunt: Piper. 
We shall tell the wonderful discoveries 
they made, in another chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


Another visit to the ant-hill.—Honey-dew.— The 
different kinds of ants, and other things. 


As soon as breakfast was over, the 


next day, Jack and his aunt set vut to 

visit the ants in the garden. Jack soon 
pointed out a hill, w hich he had observed 
before, and they both sat down to watch 
the little creatures at their work. 

As usual, all seemed to be busy. Some 
appeared to be occupied in bringing out 
the eggs, which they laid in the sun, so 
that they might hate h the sooner. Some 
were engaged in cleaning out the house, 
for they were seen to bring out small 
pieces of sand, which they carried toa 
little distance, and threw them aw: ay. 
One wes seen to come up with a pretty 
large piece of earth, which he rolled 
along with much difficulty. 

While a part of the little people were 
thus engaged in housewifery, others ap- 
peared to be bringing them food. Some- 
times these brought flies and pieces of 
insects; sometimes they appeared to 
have filled their stomachs, and when 
they met their friends who staid at home, 
they would put a part of their food inte 
their mouths, and feed them, as a mother 
does a child. 

As I have said, Aunt Piper had a good 
deal of knowledge, and she had heard 
that ants sometimes get a kind of honey 
from other insects. She was very cu- 
rious to see this herself. So she watched 
some of the little creatures, and observed 
that they went to the dandelions that 
were growing near by. They ascended 
the stalks, some of which were covered 
with what is called honey-dew, a sub- 
stance deposited by lice, which live in 
great numbers upon vegetables. 

Many of the ants stopped to eat this 
honey- -dew, which they seemed to be 
very fond of; but others, not finding any 
of this on the stalks, mounted to the full- 
blown dandelions, where they found 
numbers of these little insects imbedded 
in the yellow down. The ants immedi- 
ately began to suck the honey-dew from 
them, and what was wonderful, these 
creatures kept quite still, and seemed 
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pleased to have the ants lick the honey 
off from them! 

This sight gratified Jack and his aunt 
very much, and they spent a long time 
in watching the operations of these cu- 
rious creatures. After spending two or 
three hours very pleasantly, they went 
to the house. Aunt Piper then got a 
little book and read all about ants to 
Jack. Iwill tell you a few wonderfui 
things she read to him. 

There are a great many kinds of ants; 
some are almost an inch long, and others 
are not bigger than a grain of sand. In 
some countries the ants build hills twice 
as high as a man’s head. In Africa 


there are white ants, that devour trees, 
and they are so numerous that it is dan- 
gerous for men to go among them, unless 
several can vo together and destroy them 
at once. 

The little garden ants are very harm- 
less; they not only eat up a great deal 
of the honey-dew de posited by lice "pon 
pl: ints, and which would otherwise ins 
jure them, but they also devour a vast 
deal of matter that would putrefy and 
make the air unwholesome. 

In our next number we shall tell some 
curious adventures between Jack and 
the beetles. 








The Moon. 


Here is a picture of the moon, not as 
it appears to the naked eye, but as it 
looks when seen through a telescope. 

By means of a telescope, we know that 
the moon isa great round world. Ithas 
hills and valleys and mountains upon it; 
but it probably has no sea. 

Whether there are people living in the 
moon, we cannot tell, but it is probable 
there are; perhaps, too, that there are 
animals of various kinds in the moon. 


The moon looks bright, because the 
sun shines upon it. When the moon 
does not appear to be round, it is because 
the sun does not light the whole of the 
surface turned toward us. 

It is very pleasant to read about the 
moon, and the sun, and the stars; and all 
children who will learn to read well, can 
know a great deal about these interesting 
things. 
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128 THE MEADOW LARK—THE BIRD'S NEST. 





Tus is one of the handsomest birds 
that belongs to our country. Its back is 
brown, mingled with black; its breast is 
a bright yellow marked with black. It 
comes to New England in April. It 
lives in the meadows; and both at morn- 
ing and evening, it loves to mount an 
apple tree, and sing its song. 

This consists of a few simple notes, 
and though they are a little sad, they 


are not unpleasing. The bird builds its 
nest on the ground, and hatches three 
or four young ones ata time. 

When autumn comes, the larks gather 
in small flocks, and proceed to the south, 
where they spend4he winter; but when 
the cold weather is gone, and the snow 
has all departed, they come back to the 
places where they were born and bred, 
singing their songs, as if pleased to return. 





The Bird's Nest. 


——" 











Do you see how carefully and how 
curiously this bird has built its nest? Do 
you see how neatly it is tied to the tall 
grass? how nicely it is rounded? how 
well it is bound together ? 

This bird has taken a deal of pains 
to build its nest, and do you not think it 
would be cruel to destroy it ? 

The nest is a place where the little bird 
and its mate expect to hatch their young 
ones ; where they expect to shelter them, 
feed them, and bring them up, till they 
can fly away and take care of themselves. 

How sad would the little birds be if 
any one should come along and carry 
away their pretty home, and destroy all 
their hopes and happiness! 

Would not your father and mother be 
sorry, if any cruel person should come 
and destroy their house? Why then 
shall boys and girls destroy the houses 
of the pretty birds ? 








